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COMMITTEES OF COUNCIL AND THE CABINET 
1660-1688 

IN the latter part of the seventeenth century the Privy Council of 
England held proud position, and traced its lineage back through 
many a year. It contained at different times from thirty to fifty 
members. Meeting in the king's palace, usually in the council 
chamber at Whitehall, it transacted foreign and domestic business 
of importance and detail. It was executive, legislative, judicial, and 
consultative, and it seemed to be the real advisory council of the 
sovereign. But most of its power and a great deal of its usefulness 
had departed. For a long while this council had been neglected by 
its masters, while they turned themselves away to new devices. And 
now, substance and spirit were gone ; it was the appearance which 
remained, form and ceremonial in remembrance of the past. This 
was known by some in the seventeenth century ; it was all described 
by contemporaries; and then it was handed down in tradition. The 
most thorough research will only establish and confirm it. 

As the council enlarged, and as the king gave it less of his con- 
fidence, much of its work was gradually taken over by committees 
of the council, some of which were formed to have charge of par- 
ticular business, some of which assumed all the important work of 
the larger body. It was in connection with these committees that 
the cabinet had its origin. 

The committee system appeared in Tudor times. It was well 
developed at the beginning of the Stuart period, and was approved 
by Bacon among others. "I commend", he says, "also standing 
commissions ; as for trade, for treasure, for war, for suits, for some 
provinces . . . Let such as are to inform counsels ... be first heard 
before committees ; and then, as occasion serves, before the counsel." 1 
After the Restoration dividing of the larger body began at once. 
Less than two months after his return Charles appointed a tempo- 
rary committee of six "to consider of certaine proposalls humbly 
offered to his Matie : for the Raising of 500,000 li ". 2 At the very 
beginning of the next volume of the register two standing commit- 
tees are noted : " Committee for Irish affaires ", and " Committee for 

1 Essays, " Of Counsel ". 

2 Privy Council Register, LIV., July n, 1660. 

(7^2) 
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Foraigne Plantacons ". 3 Thereafter committees temporary or stand- 
ing were frequently appointed and for divers ends.* In the earlier 
years of the reign there were among others, committees for Den- 
mark and the Hansa towns, for his Majesty's coronation, for the 
navy, for Spain, for the affairs of the Prince of Orange, for the 
plantations, for New England, for the postmasters, for Bombay, for 
distributing sixty thousand pounds among poor Cavaliers, for the 
militia, for the tin farm, for navigable rivers, and for erecting a 
bridge at Putney over the Thames. 5 A list in 1668 shows that up to 
that time seventy-two had been appointed. 6 

Standing committees were designed for preliminary consideration 
of all business of a particular kind, and continued until dissolved or 
superseded ; temporary committees were only to deal with some par- 
ticular affair, or act on special occasion. The plantations committee 
of 1660 was appointed " to meet and sitt as a Comttee. every Munday 
and Thursday at three of the Clock in the afternoone "J About the 
same time several members were nominated " to bee a Comttee." to 
treat with the ambassador of Portugal. 8 

Numbers varied. There were ten in the plantations committee, 
and twelve in the committee for Irish affairs. There were eight in a 
committee for the regulation of the navy; 9 eight were named to 
treat with the Portuguese ambassador, and five were afterwards 
added. 10 At this time the membership of the council was about 
thirty. Later on the council enlarged, and then the committees be- 
came larger also. The committee of the navy in 1668 contained fif- 
teen, with four more added soon after. 11 Such was the case with 
the committee of trade, while the committee of complaints and griev- 
ances contained seventeen. 12 At this time the membership of the 
council was more than forty. It was usually arranged that a quo- 
rum should be any three or four, though sometimes the presence of 
certain members was necessary. 13 

3 Ibid., LV., f. ii. The " Commissionrs. for the Treasorie " appear with them. 

*See Stowe MS. 489, ff. 2-5. 

5 " Comittees appointed by the Councell Boord ". State Papers, Domestic, 
Charles II., CCLXXVI., ff. 374-382. 

«Ibid., ff. 374-383. 

7 Privy Council Register, LIV., July 4, 1660. 

s Ibid., August 8, 1660. 

9 Ibid., June 27, 1660. 

1° Ibid., August 8, September 5, 1660. 

"■Ibid., LX., February 12, 1667/8, July 29, 1668. 

™Ibid., February 12, 1667/8. 

13 Of a committee of eleven " For Improvemt of Trade by dispenceing 
with the Act of Navigacon ", a quorum was to be " any three or more of them 
(over and besides the Ld Thr'er and Lord Ashley " " who are to bee two ". St. 
P. Dom., Charles II., CCLXXVI., f. 381. See Privy Council Register, LVIII., 
February 22, 1664/5. 
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Those appointed to committees were the important members of 
council, and the ones best qualified for the work to be done ; though 
there were also some whose position seems to have had as little sig- 
nificance as their membership in the council itself. The council 
leaders were often named for several committees. This was the 
case with the standing committees constituted -in 1668, 14 while of the 
fifty-four appointed in the years 1660 to 1664, the two secretaries of 
state were on forty-three, Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper on forty-one, 
the Earl of Anglesey on thirty-six, the lord treasurer on thirty-one, 
and the lord chancellor on seventeen. 15 

The time of meeting was often arranged when the committee 
was appointed'; some of them were "to meet at such time and place 
as they shall think fitt ". 18 Some were to assemble regularly in the 
council chamber, 17 and others at times did so. The foreign commit- 
tee of 1668 was to meet in the office of the secretary of state. 18 Pepys 
attended many meetings of the Tangier committee in the lodgings of 
the Duke of York. 19 Others met in various places and where the 
members found it convenient. 20 

The business was that which they were specially appointed to 
consider, though the greater ones dealt with many and varied affairs. 
In 1668 a list of " Businesses Referred to the Committee for Trade 
and Plantations " has to do with the French ambassador's memorial 
about the losses of the French West India Company, with several 
petitions, with a list of ships trading from his Majesty's plantations 
to Tangier, and with representations of the Spanish ambassador. 21 
As will be shown, such bodies as the foreign committee and the com- 
mittee of intelligence came to deal with most of the important matters 
of administration. Frequently minutes were taken, though they 
were not usually registered or carefully preserved. 22 Matters were 
referred from the council to various committees, where they were 
considered and debated, outsiders being summoned to testify when 
necessary, after which reports or representations were presented in 

1 4 Privy Council Register, LX., February 12, 1667/8. 

15 " List of Comittees of the Councell till '64 Nov." St. P. Dom., Charles 
II., CIV., ff. 139-148. 

16 Privy Council Register, LIV., July 11, 1660. 
" Ibid., LX., February 12, 1667/8. 

18 Ibid. 

1 9 See Diary (ed. H. B. Wheatley, London, 1893-1899), January 16, 1664/5. 

20 See St. P. Dom., Charles II., CCXXXL, September 13, 1667. 

21 Ibid., CCLV., October 29, 1668. 

22 Ibid., XXIII., June 18, 1660; CCXXV., December 23, 1667. "The Journal 
of the Committee of the Privy Council for the Affairs of Ireland " is mentioned 
in House of Lords MSS., Historical MSS. Commission Reports, 12, VI. 165. 
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council. 23 By the regulations of 1668 all council business was first 
to be read in the Privy Council, and then referred to the proper com- 
mittee for consideration and report; though petitions, if there was 
no disagreement, might be settled by the councillors without refer- 
ence. 24 Foreign affairs, however, and all treasury matters were to 
go to the commissioners in the first instance, and in all cases the 
sanction of a committee was to be necessary before an order of 
council was issued. 25 

Committees were appointed for division of labor and for the 
easier transaction of business, and this was particularly the case when 
Charles instituted his four standing committees in 1668. 26 On this 
occasion the king declared that considering the method employed, 
"And reflecting that his Councills would have more Reputation if 
they were putt into a more settled, and Established Course ", he " Hath 
thought fitt to Appoynt certain Standing Comttees. of the Councill 
for severall Businesses, together with Regular dayes and Places for 
their Assembling". 27 Often meetings were not held, or the attend- 
ance was as poor as it was in the whole council. 28 The rule was 
that a member absent without proper excuse should be dropped, 29 
but either this was not enforced or else it was ineffective. In 1675 
the committee of trade and plantations consisted of tweny-one mem- 
bers, but of these it was arranged that nine should have particular 
care of the business, and five of them might be a quorum. 30 It was 
probably for this reason that some of the dependable members were 
assigned to all of the committees, and that some of the committees 
might be attended by any member of the council, 31 an arrangement 
leading gradually to the appearance of the committee of the whole 
council. Frequently the work was lagging and inefficient. 

We to a Committee of the Council [says Pepys], to discourse con- 
cerning pressing of men ; but, Lord ! how they meet ; never sit down : 

23 See " Repprt from the Committee of Trade and Plantations ". St. P. Dom., 
Charles II., CCLV., February 10, 1668/9. 

2* Privy Council Register, LX., February 12, 1667/8. 

25 " As on the One side, nothing is hereafter to be Resolved in Councill till 
the Matter hath been first Examined, and have Received the Opinion of some 
Committee or other, so on the other hand nothing be Referred to any Committee, 
untill it have been first read at the Board." Ibid. 

26 See Egerton MS. 2543, ff. 205, 206 ; Privy Council Register, LX., Feb- 
ruary 12, 1667/8. 

2' Privy Council Register, LX., February 12, 1667/8. 

28 " This day his Matie : Complaineing that the Committee appointed to treat 
with forreigne Ambassadrs : Agents etc seldome meete ", did command the secre- 
taries to keep an account of the names of those absent on days appointed. Ibid., 
LV., November 15, 1661. See St. P. Dom., Charles II., CCLV., April 7, 1667. 

29 Privy Council Register, LIV., f. ii. 
so Ibid., LXIV., March 12, 1674/5. 

3i Ibid., LX., February 12, 1667/8. 
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one comes, now another goes, then comes another; one complaining that 
nothing is done, another swearing that he hath been there these two 
hours and nobody come. At last it come to this, my Lord Annesly, says 
he, "I think we must be forced to get the King to come to every com- 
mittee; for I do not see that we do any thing at any time but when he 
is here ", 32 

The truth is that only the most important committees met regu- 
larly with good attendance, and that in the lesser committees those 
who attended regularly were members of the important ones. That 
the power of the Privy Council became concentrated in the hands 
of a few members who made up a greater committee was both cause 
and result of this. 

That which the kings of England considered peculiarly their own 
and were willing to share only with a few confidants and powerful 
servants, was the conduct of foreign affairs. The most important 
development in the Privy Council during this period is the substi- 
tution in foreign affairs and matters of state of a foreign committee 
for the council, the gradual engrossing of all important business by 
this committee, and the appearance of the cabinet or cabal in connec- 
tion with it. An informal committee of foreign affairs was estab- 
lished by Charles II. almost immediately after the Restoration. 33 In 
1668 he formally constituted a " Committee of Forraine Affayres " 
as a standing division of the council. 34 It consisted of eight of his 
ablest and most trusted servants and his brother, the Duke of York. 
Besides extraordinary meetings it was to assemble every Monday in 
the office of the secretary of state in Whitehall. By the terms of 
its appointment it was in addition to the management of foreign 
affairs to correspond "with Justices of the Peace, and other his Mats. 
Officers and Ministers in the severall Countyes of the Kingdome, 
Concerning the Temper of the Kingdome etc." 35 

The activity of this foreign committee is the most interesting 
episode in the development from administration by monarch and 
Privy Council to cabinet government. Here is seen that working of 
a group of councillors entirely in the interests of the king, and not 
of Parliament, which led to the temporary defeat of the king and the 
ostensible rehabilitation of the council in 1679, and afterwards to the 
final defeat of the sovereign in 1688. And nowhere can the activity 
of an inner conciliar body be studied to better advantage than here, 
for while the memorials of earlier bodies of this kind scarcely exist, 

82 Diary, February 27, 1664/5. 

83 St. P. Dom., Charles II., XXIII., June 18, 1660. 

34 Privy Council Register, LX., February 12, 1667/8. 

35 Ibid. Williamson describes it as " That of Foreigne affaires, and of the 
g'rall Peace of and temper of the Kingdome within ". St. P. Dom., Charles II.. 
CCLIII., January 31, 1667/8. 
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and while the minutes of the cabinet later on are widely scattered 
and often scanty, there is for the foreign committee a fairly com- 
plete record of the years 1668 to 1678, first in the hasty notes of Sir 
Joseph Williamson, secretary of state, and then in the completer 
minutes copied in fair hand, possibly by one of his clerks. 38 

The members of the foreign committee as appointed in 1668 were 
the Duke of York, Prince Rupert, the lord keeper, the lord privy 
seal, the dukes of Buckingham and Albemarle, the two secretaries of 
state, and afterwards Ormonde. Various changes were made from 
time to time as great lords gained the king's favor or lost his counte- 
nance. 37 As in the case of all other bodies of this kind, while the 
importance of the committee increased, membership increased also. 
Regular meetings were held once or twice a week, and even three 
times, 38 with additional ones specially called. 39 They were usually, 
but not always, at Whitehall, in the office of the secretary. The 
attendance was sometimes as low as two, and very often not more 
than six. 40 The king attended so regularly that his absence seemed 
to call for special comment. 41 

The business was ostensibly the conduct of foreign affairs and 
diplomatic relations, but actually it included all important matters 
of whatever kind. Ambassadors were received in conference and 
their representations considered; 42 letters and despatches came in 
from abroad 43 and instructions were sent out in turn. 44 The terms 

se The notes of the secretary are in St. P. Dom., Charles II., CCCLXVI. 
They are incomplete and difficult to read. A few of his notes occur also in St. 
P. Miscellaneous, CCXV. The fuller minutes are in St. P., Foreign, Entry 
Books, Miscellaneous, CLXXVI.-CLXXX. 

3 7 At the beginning of 1672, apparently the members were the Duke of 
York, Prince Rupert, Buckingham, Lauderdale, Arlington, Ashley, Sir Thomas 
Clifford, and Coventry ; that is, the members of the royal family, the " cabal ", 
and the other secretary. St. P. For., Entry Books, Misc., CLXXVII., note on the 
outside leaf. 

38 " This Committee appointed to meet Sundays and Thursdays — at three 
afternoone." St. P. For., Entry Books, Misc., CLXXVI., October 22, 1 668. "This 
Comittee to meet Mondayes Thursdayes morning. Saturdayes afternoone." Ibid., 
CLXXVII., note on the outside leaf, probably about March, 1672. 

39 St. P. Dom., Charles II, CCCLXVI., January 15, 1675/6. 

40 It is difficult to be certain about this, since not all of the minutes furnish 
lists of those present. 

41 Note by Sir Joseph Williamson: "The K. and D. not there." St. P. 
Dom, Charles II, CCCLXVI, January 16, 1675/6. 

42 " Van Beunigen comeing to the For. Comittee offers his thoughts in writing 
as to the Heads of a Treaty between Us and Them." St. P. Misc., CCXV, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1677/8. " D. Ambr. called to For. Committee." Ibid., March 2, 1677/8. 
Also St. P. For, Entry Books, Misc., CLXXX, April 9, May 3, 1678. 

*3 " Hollands and Danes Ministers Memorialls. 

An Answer to be given in writing pretty round and sharp." St. P. Dom, 
Charles II, CCCLXVI, July 9, 1676. 

44 St. P. Misc., CCXV, June 18, 1678; St. P. For, Entry Books, Misc. 
CLXXVI. 
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of treaties were decided 45 and declarations of war resolved. 46 In 
addition, Irish affairs were taken in charge 47 and also colonial 
matters of moment. 48 Domestic business, from such important 
things as religious policy and parliamentary management 49 to the 
punishment of seditious words, 50 were also comprehended within its 
province. In 1668 a " Committee of Foreigne affaires " considered 
treaties between England, Sweden, and Holland, determined to com- 
plain to the Privy Council about Sir Robert Southwell's signing in 
second place a treaty between Spain and Portugal, and then dealt 
with various things relating to Holland, Sweden, France, and Eng- 
land. 51 In a meeting of 1669 the king and eight members dealt 
with matters concerning France, Holland, Ireland, and Parliament. 52 
The day before in the committee there had been lengthy discussion 
of the affairs of Scotland. At another time the king in committee 
considered the information of a Quakeress about dangerous designs 
of Fifth Monarchy men, resolved what should be said in prorogu- 
ing Parliament, and then dealt with orders and communications 
about Spain and Holland. 53 

The Privy Council referred things to the foreign committee for 
consideration, and from the foreign committee, as from other com- 
mittees, recommendations were made and decisions came back for 

4' " The terms to be insisted on were soon agreed by his Majesty at the 
foreign committee . . . with whom his Majesty ordered my attendance upon this 
affair." Sir William Temple, "Memoirs", Works (London, 1814), II. 254. 

« " Draught of a Declaracion of Warre agt Holland produced and with 
amendmts approved." St. P. For., Entry Books, Misc., CLXXVII., March 16, 
1671/2. 

*7 St. P. Dom., Charles II., CCLXXI., August 16, 1669. 

*s The petition of Gorges asking that the province of Maine, taken from him 
by the authorities of Massachusetts, be restored to him, was first referred to the 
committee of trade ; " But it appearing to be a matter of Importance ", it was 
referred by the king to the foreign committee. Privy Council Register, LXIII., 
January 26, 1669/70, May 11, 1670. 

*8 " Res. at foreigne Committee to mind the H. Commons tomorrow by me 
of the further supply mentioned to them yesterday by the K. etc. But after- 
wards the K. after the Comittee up changed his mind and a For. Committee ap- 
pointed for tomorrow morning, at which the Prorog proved to be ordered." 
Note of Sir Joseph Williamson, St. P. Misc., CCXV., May 12, 1678. See also 
his note at the committee : 

" Parliamt. 
the addresse. 

1. If presently to answer. 

2. If to be given in writing." 

St. P. For., Entry Books, Misc., CLXXIX., March 17, 1676/7. 
bo St. P. Dom., Charles II., CCCLXVI., January 9, 1675/6. 

51 St. P. For., Entry Books, Misc., CLXXVI., May 28, 1668. 

52 Ibid., November 14, 1669. 

53 Ibid., April 10, 1670. 
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formal approval. 54 But this committee now differed from all other 
parts of the council, for it considered not only foreign matters but 
all important things as well, and because here great things were not 
merely deliberated but decided. Actually, in the foreign committee 
important affairs were taken up before they were dealt with else- 
where, and sometimes they were considered in no other place. "The 
Councell must be warned to attend his Maty tomorrow morneing at 
Whitehall, and the Committee of Forreigne affaires to attend him 
somewhat earlyer, vizt at 9 a Clock in the morneing at the Treasury 
Chamber", writes Arlington from Windsor. 55 In 1670 the com- 
mittee decide the address which the king will make in Parliament: 

His Maty will please to thanke them for 
haveing done all he desired and nothing 
that he would not have done. 

The Adjurnmt. is to be by his Matys 
declareing to the Houses that he will 
have them adjourne themselves till 
the 24. Oct. next. 

what is sd in complimt to the Commons, 
is to be so done, as not to overthanke 
them, so as to leave an argumt with 
them not to perfect in the rest. 56 

"The parlmt by proca adiorned till November to be formally re- 
solved next Councel day", writes the secretary in foreign com- 
mittee. 57 Two days later the minutes of the council note that since 
his Majesty "Hath by the Advice of his Privy Councill resolved to 
deferr their Meeting till November next ", the attorney-general shall 
prepare a proclamation. 58 March 15, 1672, the Privy Council 
record contains a bare statement that this day the king commanded 
Lord Arlington to " cause his Matys : Declaration to all his Loving 
Subjects ... to be forthwith printed and published ", 59 but a few 
days earlier at Lord Arlington's lodgings the king in foreign com- 
mittee with six intimate associates had held this conversation : 

as to a Liberty in mattrs Ecclec'all. 
The K. have I any powr to alter. 

5* " The businesse of N. Yorke. The whole matter to be brought before the 
Councell tomorrow, and Coll. Nicholls to attend." St. P. For., Entry Books, 
Misc., CLXXVI., November 17, 1668. The next day the king in council ordered 
revoked passes granted the Dutch to trade to New York. Privy Council Register, 
LXI., November 18, 1668. 

55 St. P. Dom., Charles II., CCXCI., June 21, 1671. 

56 St. P. For., Entry Books, Misc., CLXXVI., April 10, 1670. 
5' Ibid., June 29, 1668. 

58 Privy Council Register, LX., July 1, 1668. 
to Ibid., LXIII., March 15, 1671/2. 
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E. Laud, you are supreme Govenr etc. 

Mr Treas. yr Maty has more then is thought 

for. may make a Vicar G'rall, above the 

Archbp. etc. the Act of Uniformity settles the. Rule, 

may dispense with it. 

L. Ash. Bye that Argument the K. may 

declare Eresyes, excommunicate, burne, etc. 60 

And the entire question of the king's power and the terms of the 
declaration of indulgence had been argued minutely in a series of 
meetings in the days intervening. 61 At the last of these " the Decla- 
ration in mattrs Ecclecall read and allowed, ordered to be brought 
to the Councell Board ". In 1672, at a large committee of the king 
and eleven, besides four outsiders, there was a long discussion about 
the choice of a speaker, at the end of which the king " commands an 
absolute silence in all that has been said here ". 62 In 1677, when the 
committee considers the petition of the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
secretary merely notes, " If my Lord thinks this an ill aire, the King 
will think of some other Prison in a better air." 68 Sometimes the 
opinion of the council is really taken into consideration, 64 but often 
this is a mere formality and nothing more. 

Apparently the activity of the foreign committee was brought 
to an end in 1679, when the king remodelled the Privy Council, and 
promised for the future to dispense with an interior body. He did 
not keep this promise, however, and within a few days had appointed 
a " Committee of Intelligence ", which was merely the old committee 
under a new name. The minutes of this body, which extend over 
three years, show that it continued to some extent the procedure 
of the committee of foreign affairs, except that the king was coming 
to entrust his business less and less to any part of the Privy Council. 
Primarily it dealt with foreign affairs, but it was concerned also with 
the management of business of all kinds, and considered and decided 
largely before this business was dealt with in Privy Council. 65 After 
a while it is lost sight of, but from later allusions to a " Committee 
of Foreign Affairs" it would seem that during the last years of 
Charles something of the kind lingered on. 66 

60 St. P. For., Entry Books, Misc., CLXXVII., March 6, 1671/2. 

8i/fe»U, March 9, 11, 14, 1671/2. 

« 2 Ibid., November 24, 1672. 

63/fcMf., CLXXIX., August 3. 1677- 

64 " The Draught of this Answr to be read at Councell etc. but first the 
Memorll to be read and the Sense of the Councell to be taken upon it, and the 
Answer to be made out of that." St. P. For., Entry Books, Misc., CLXXVL, 
September 15, 1668. See Privy Council Register, LXI., September 21, 1668. 

65 Add. MS. 15643- 

66 St. P. Dom., Entry Books, LXVIII., February 25, 1681/2; Ormonde MSS. 
(new series), Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, V. 311, VI. 102; Graham MSS., Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Reports, VII. 357, 359, 360, 3<>7- 
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The majority of Englishmen in the seventeenth century believed 
that the government of their country was in the hands of Parlia- 
ment and the king assisted by his Privy Council. For a long time, 
however, it had been seen by most of those at court, and even by 
some at a distance, that the king relied usually on a small group of 
powerful favorites. Whether this group was a committee of the 
Privy Council or a body independent of the council could not always 
be seen clearly ; but men described it as " junto ", " cabal ", and 
" cabinet ", and under these names inveighed against it. 

In after days the cabinet was traced back to the time of Eliza- 
beth, 67 but it was noticed by contemporaries in the reign of James 
I., and attacked and condemned in the reign of his son. 68 In 1642 
one of the grievances which the two houses alleged against the king 
was " The managing and transacting the great Affairs of the Realm 
in private Cabinet Councils, by Men unknown, not trusted by the 
Wisdom of the Law, nor well-affected to the Public Good of the 
Kingdom ". 69 This name, as well as " junto " and " cabal ", appears 
from time to time during the early Stuart period and also in the 
days of the Protectorate. 70 After the Restoration allusions to the 
secret body became increasingly frequent. In 1662 an informer re- 
ported of one who had said that " The King did not mind Govern- 
ment, but his Mistresses, and that all was carryed on by the Queen, 
and her Caball at Somersett house". 71 "On Thursday the King 
. . . when he returned he landed at Worster House, and stayed there 
at a Cabinet Council till past nine ", says Sir Paul Neile in 1666. 72 
" My heart and head to-night is full of the Victualling business, 
being overjoyed and proud at my success in my proposal about it, 
it being read before the King, Duke, and the Caball with complete 
applause and satisfaction ", writes Pepys, 73 and he mentions the 
cabinet and the cabal repeatedly in the record of his doings. Nor 
is the use of these words restricted to the neighborhood of the court. 

67 See Frankland-Russell-Astley MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, pp. 76, 77. 

68 For allusions to the cabinet in the earlier period, see the introduction to 
my paper, "The Development of the Cabinet, 1688-1760", part I., American 
Historical Review, XVIII. 751-753 (July, 1913). 

es Lords Journals, IV. 690. 

70 " There is a great lady of France, a professed opposite of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, that is hourlie expected, being fled out of France for being of the Queen of 
France's cabal" (1637). De La Warr MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, IV. 
293. In 1644 a writer taunts his opponent with "your Cabinet or Junto". 
Mercurius Britanicus, July 22, 1644. In 1655 a writer, describing the administra- 
tion of the English army in Jamaica, speaks of " the Cabinet Council " there. 
Lowndes MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, VII. 575. 

7i St. P. Dom., Charles II., LXL, October 31, 1662. 

72 Graham MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, VI. 338. 

73 Diary, October 14, 1665. 
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A " Cabinet Council " at Wallingf ord House is mentioned in a news- 
letter of 1669, 74 and an Italian ambassador of the time, writing back 
to his government, declares that Prince Rupert is a member of the 
council of state and of the cabinet. 75 In 1673 a pamphlet published 
in Holland condemns the machinations of the secret cabal in Lon- 
don. 76 About the same time Sir William Coventry wrote against 
" their Engrossing all business of concernment, and concealing the 
most Important debates and resolutions from his Majesties Privy 
Council. Nay their keeping it unseasonably from his great Coun- 
cil " ; 77 while an unknown writer held it up to ridicule and oppro- 
brium in doggerel verse. 78 In 1673 when Sir Joseph Williamson was 
abroad as ambassador, he received from his clerk regular reports 
about the cabinet. 79 In 1681 the king resolved upon the dissolution 
of Parliament in a cabinet council held at Merton College. 80 Later 
the Earl of Moray, referring to two letters about Scottish affairs, 
says that " Both wear rede in the Cabinit Councill whaer we wear 
present, and the cace fully debaeted". 81 In the reign of James II. 
the Duke of Beaufort gives a detailed' description of a meeting; 82 
while in the last frantic days before the king abandoned England, 
Pepys attended a number of cabinet meetings in London. 83 

Evidently, therefore, the view that little can be found about the 
cabinet before the time of William or, indeed, of Anne, is altogether 
incorrect, since a great number of allusions occur in contemporary 
writings from 1660 on. But it is not the less true that most of this 
information is allusive only, and does little more than mention the 

" Le Fleming MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, 12, VII. 66. 

75 " E pura admesso al Consiglio di Stato, anzi alia confidenza del Gabi- 
netto ". Relazione de P. Mocenigo, 1671. Add. MS. 10171, f. 11. 

76 Een Klaer Vertoogh der Raets-plegingen van het Hof van Engelandt, Ge- 
druckt door publique Authoriteyt in den jare 1668. Waer in hare Resolutien, 
om Spangien en de Spaense Nederlanden te onderstutten tegen de opswellende 
grootheyt der Franse Monarchie klaerlijck worden ontdeckt, en met seer ge- 
wichtige Redenen bekrachtight, by maniere van een onderling Dispuyt . . . Waer 
uyt gesien kan worden, hoe dat de gedaente van dat Hof, sedert dien ty'dt, nu in 
desen Oorlogh verandert is, door het stercke vermogen van de Secrete Cabale 
aldaer, etc. (Amsterdam, 1673). 

? 7 Englands Appeal from the Private Cabal at White-Hall to the Great 
Council of the Nation, etc. (1673). 

78 " The Christmass Gamball or a Dream of the Grand Cabball ", St. P. 
Dom., Charles II., CCCXIX, no. 159; also "The Dreame of the Caball ", ibid., 
CCCXXXVII., September, 1673. 

is Ibid., CCCXXXVI., part I., June, 1673. 

so Memoirs of Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury (Roxburghe Club, 1890), I. 56. 

81 Buccleuch MSS., Drumlanrig, Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, II. 30. 

82 Beaufort MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, 12, IX. 91. 

83 Dartmouth MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, 11, V. 147, 159, 178, 179, 
188, 189, 191, 193, 196, 214, 2j6, 218. 
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cabinet by name. If, then, the student is to give even a partial 
account for this time his task is not merely to interpret the informa- 
tion which he discovers, but he must see whether the cabinet council 
is identical with bodies called by other names, and if this is so, use 
the added information which he thus obtains. 

The name itself reveals nothing. Cabinet, in one of its senses, 
means originally a room in the king's palace, and comes to mean a 
meeting held there, and the body which holds the meeting. " The 
king was in his cabinet when the letter was delivered to him ", says 
Clarendon in 1667. 84 About the same time Giovanni Sebenico 
humbly asks appointment as " Master of the Italian Mustek. . . as 
well for your Majestyes Chamber or Cabinett as of her Majestys 
Chappell and Cabinett". 85 Pepys uses the word in both senses; 86 
and by the end of the century lexicographers were so defining it. 87 
Nor do the theories of contemporaries avail much. They occur very 
rarely, and go little beyond what is obvious. Nathaniel Bacon and 
Roger North both gravely assert that the cabinet was derived from 
the Privy Council. 88 In 1691, it is said, a speaker in the House of 
Commons declared that it was merely a contraction or abridgment 
of the Privy Council. 89 It is the recent discovery of manuscripts 
then carefully guarded that enables investigation to be made with 
greater hope of success. 90 

84 The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon . . . in which is included a Con- 
tinuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion (Oxford, 1857), II. 479. 

85 St. P. Dom., Charles II., CCXXXIX., April 22, 1668. 

88 A letter was delivered " to Sir W. Coventry, in the cabinet, the King and 
councill being sitting". Diary, November 18, 1666. "To my Lord Chancellor's, 
where the King and Cabinet met." Ibid., January 20, 1666/7. 

87 " CABINET, s. m. Le lieu le plus retire dans le plus bel appartement des 
Palais, des grandes maisons. Un appartement royale consiste en sale, anti- 
chambre, chambre et cabinet avec une galerie a coste." Antoine Furetiere, Dic- 
tionaire Universel (Hague and Rotterdam, 1690). "Cabinet, veute dire aussi, Les 
Secrets, les mysteres les plus cachez de la Cour." Le Dictionnaire de I'AcadSmie 
Francoise (Paris, 1694). 

88 An Historical and Political Discourse of the Laws and Government of 
England, etc. (ed. 1739), p. 201 ; Lives of the Norths (ed. Jessopp, London, 
1890), I. 299. 

sn News-letter in Denbigh MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, VII. 206. 

8° It is the failure to make use of such primary sources as the state papers 
and the minutes of the foreign committee which makes inadequate the earlier 
part of the study of Sir William R. Anson, " The Cabinet in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries ", English Historical Review, XXIX. 56-78 (January, 1914), 
and the introductory part of the study of Professor Wolfgang Michael, " Die 
Entstehung der Kabinettsregierung in England ", Zeitschrift fur Politik, VI. 549- 
593 (1913). I should, however, be lacking in appreciation and also in judgment 
if I did not confess the indebtedness which I have in common with all students 
of the history of the cabinet to Sir William Anson's article. Not only does it 
contain an admirable contribution to a subject of which modern investigation may 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XIX. — 51. 
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When Charles II., returning to England in 1660, re-established 
his Privy Council, the nucleus was " that council which had always 
attended him, and whose advice he had always received in his trans- 
actions of greatest importance", 91 consisting of Clarendon, Ormonde, 
Culpepper, and Nicholas. 82 These men, with a few others who had 
aided in the Restoration, now became the trusted members of the 
new Privy Council. At the very beginning an informal committee 
of foreign affairs was formed. 93 "The treasurer, marquis of Or- 
mond, the general, with the two secretaries of state, were of that 
secret committee with the chancellor; which, under the notion of 
foreign affairs, were appointed by the king to consult all his affairs 
before they came to a public debate." 94 

This body is interesting not merely because of the character 
which Clarendon ascribes to it, but also because it was not really a 
committee of the council, but an extra-conciliar group of those 
servants to whom the king desired to entrust his business, its con- 
nection with the larger body being that those who composed it were 
also members of the council. There is no mention of it in the records 
of the Privy Council, nor does it appear in lists of council com- 
mittees which were drawn up during these years. 95 Ostensibly 
foreign affairs were at this time given over to the care of special 
committees of the council, as the committee appointed to treat with 
the ambassador of Denmark, or with the agent of Russia. 96 The 
procedure of the "Foreign Committee" is known to some extent 
from minutes made by Secretary Nicholas, who attended the meet- 
ings. 97 The members were Hyde, lord chancellor, Southampton, 

almost be said to have been begun by him some ten years ago, but it is fraught 
with a reality and a suggestiveness which are not so apparent in other writings of 
this kind, and which I am certain I have not been able to put into my own. That 
this excellence results not alone from bare research in dusty papers and forgotten 
records, but from very wide knowledge of the English constitution as it has been 
and as it is, and from familiarity with the actual working of the government, need 
not be said in the case of a writer who has made this province so peculiarly his own. 

81 Clarendon, Life and Continuation, I. 269. 

Mlbid.; Lords Journals, XII. 155. 

93 "As soon as it pleased God to bring His Majesty into England, He estab- 
lished His Privy Council ; and shortly, out of them, a Number of Honourable 
Persons of great Reputation, who for the most Part are still alive, as a Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs, and Consideration of such Things as in the Nature of 
them required much Secrecy". Lords Journals, XII. 155. 

m Clarendon, Life and Continuation, I. 315; Lister, Life and Administration 
of Edward, First Earl of Clarendon (London, 1838), II. 6. 

95 St. P. Dom., Charles II., VII., ff. 71, 72; CIV., ff. 139-148; CCLXXVI., 

ff. 374-383. 

96 Privy Council Register, LIV., September 7, 1660; LV., March 22, 1 660/1. 

97 In St. P. Dom., Charles II., XXIIL, ff. 167-187, and possibly in ibid., 
XLIV., ff. 214-232. Probably most of these notes refer to the Privy Council. 
They are difficult to read and their character is not always clear. 
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lord treasurer, Albemarle, the lord general, Ormonde, and the two 
secretaries of state, Nicholas and Morice ; 98 though apparently others 
attended or were added as time went on." They were to meet in 
the lord chancellor's chamber on Mondays and Thursdays in the 
morning. 100 

The business dealt with was the important business of the king. 
Foreign affairs were considered, but the members were engaged also 
with such things as the king's revenue and expenditure, the excise, 
the calling of Parliament, the disbanding of the army, the manage- 
ment of army and fleet, and with local organization. In many cases 
the work of the members was preliminary consideration; but in 
other cases, apparently, it was decision as well. 

In 1661 the king came one day to Clarendon's house and told 
him that the Portuguese ambassador had proposed a marriage be- 
tween himself and the Infanta, Catharine, with an alliance between 
the two countries. The chancellor advised secrecy for the present. 101 
Then, " The king appointed that the lord treasurer, the marquis of 
Ormond, the lord chamberlain, and secretary Nicholas, should be 
together at the chancellor's house, where his majesty would likewise 
be and propose the business to them." 102 This was done, and the 
king appointed " all those lords with the same secrecy to enter into 
a treaty with the ambassador". 103 The negotiations for a treaty 
were not long concealed, but the project of marriage remained a 
profound secret. 104 For some time Portuguese business continued to 
be considered at meetings of the foreign committee. 105 Meanwhile 
after various negotiations, "the king thought not fit to make any 
further exceptions, but resolved to assemble his whole privy council, 
and to communicate the matter to them ; for it did remain a secret 
yet, no man knowing or speaking of it." 106 Of all this the record 
of the Privy Council has nothing, until following a debate of the 
matter, the king ordered an act of council drawn up recording " the 
unanimous consent of the Councell ". 10T In 1662 and 1663 Charles 
had interviews with Clarendon and a few of his most intimate offi- 

88 Clarendon, Life and Continuation, I. 370. 
»» St. P. Dom., Charles II., XXIII., f. 168. 
wo Ibid. 
i°i Clarendon, Life and Continuation, I. 416-419. 

102 Ibid., p. 420. 

103 Ibid., p. 421. 

104 Ibid. 

105 Notes which passed at Meetings of the Privy Council between Charles II. 
and the Earl of Clarendon, 1660-1667, etc. (ed. W. D. Macray, Roxburghe Club, 
1896), p. 60. 

i°6 Clarendon, Life and Continuation, I. 446. 
107 Privy Council Register, LV., May 10, 1661. 
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cials about the selling of Dunkirk. He " thought it so compellable 
a thing, that he resolved to have it debated before that committee 
which he trusted in his most secret affairs ". 108 The meetings were 
held at the lord chancellor's house, those present being the king, the 
Duke of York, Clarendon, the lord treasurer, the lord general, and 
the two secretaries, and also the Earl of Sandwich and Sir George 
Carteret, two naval authorities, who were called in for consula- 
tion. 109 The king at these meetings was inclined to sell Dunkirk 
to the French, " but deferred any positive resolution till he had im- 
parted the whole matter to the council-board ". 110 

This considering, which in many cases amounted to deciding, of 
important matters before they came to the knowledge of the council, 
seems to be almost a characteristic procedure. " Do you not thinke 
the businesse of Tanger and the Dutch treaty fitt to be first debated 
at the Committee for forrainge affayres : and if so, you may appointe, 
them, to meete on Fryday in the af ternoone, wher you please ? " asks 
Clarendon in a note which he hands to the king in council. 111 In the 
registers for these years there is recorded a great deal of routine 
and detail, and comparatively little of the great things of the realm. 
Though Clarendon afterwards explained in his apology how all 
treaties were debated at the council board, 112 and though in his ad- 
dress to Parliament he declared that all important things were there 
considered, 113 and even though it is certain that the registers do not 
record everything, it is hard to believe that the importance of the 
Privy Council had not already passed into the possession of this 
informal, secret " committee ", made up of the king's intimate 
advisers. 

There is good reason to believe that it is to this body that con- 
temporaries refer as the cabinet or cabal. The identification cannot 
be made with absolute certainty, but it becomes very probable from 
allusions which at one time or by one writer are to the committee 
and on another occasion or by another are to the cabinet or cabal ; 
while lists of those present furnish some clue, though changing 
personnel makes this very difficult. In 1663 Pepys says that Albe- 
marle stands well, "though none of the Cabinett "."* Next year, 
" the King being in his Cabinet Council " at Whitehall, Pepys was 

it* 8 Clarendon, Life and Continuation, II. n. 

109 Ibid., pp. ii, 12. See E. I. Carlyle, English Historical Review, XXVII. 
258, 259 (1012). 

ii» Clarendon, Life and Continuation, II. 15. 

111 Notes passed at Privy Council, p. 72. 

112 Clarendon, Life and Continuation, II. 568, 569, 570, 571, 579. 
us Lords Journals, XII. 155 (1667). 

114 Diary, May 15, 1663. 
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called in, and found there the lord chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the lord treasurer, the two secretaries, and Sir George 
Carteret. 115 In 1665 Downing's plan to appropriate the supply and 
alter the power of the lord treasurer was considered in a meeting 
at the residence of the lord chancellor, at which beside the king and 
himself were present the Duke of York, the lord treasurer, Lord 
Ashley, Lord Arlington, and Sir William Coventry, with the addi- 
tion of Downing, the attorney-general, and the solicitor-general. 116 
Sir William Coventry had just been admitted at the request of the 
Duke of York to "that committee with which his majesty used to 
consult his most secret affairs ". m In 1666 Pepys was called in to 
meet the king in the " Cabinet ", where were sitting the Duke of 
York, the lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, and the two secretaries, 
Coventry and Carteret. 118 But in the following year a friend told 
him " the Archbishop of Canterbury is called no more to the Cabal, 
nor, by the way, Sir W. Coventry " ; the cabal being then the king, 
Buckingham, the lord keeper, Albemarle, and the lord privy seal. 119 

In 1667 Williamson notes in his journal: "All foreigne affaires 
are putt into the hands of My Lord Keeper, Lord Generall, Lord 
Privy Seale, and the two Sec'ryes of State, as a Committee of the 
Councell Board." 120 But again the word " committee " is used 
loosely to denote an informal, secret body of the king's favorites, 
there being no mention of it in the register of the Privy Council. 121 

The formal establishment in 1668 of a committee of foreign 
affairs, as part of the Privy Council, made small difference. 122 At 
the beginning of the minutes of this body there is a paper of notes 
endorsed " Questions for the private Committee ". 12S By the gen- 
eral orders given when this committee was constituted, the meet- 
ings were to be held in the secretary's office in Whitehall. Pepys 
continues to describe meetings of the " cabinet " or " cabal " which 
he attended in that place. 124 There is little doubt now that generally 
when contemporaries speak of the cabinet, they are referring to the 
committee of foreign affairs, or at least to the members of that com- 
mittee. They seem to use the two expressions interchangeably or at 

1" Ibid., November 9, 1664. 

"« Clarendon, Life and Continuation, II. 224, 225. 

u' Ibid., II. 190. 

lis Diary, August 26, 1666. 

no Ibid., December 21, 1667. 

120 St. P. Dom., Charles II., CCXXXI., October 19, 1667. 

121 Privy Council Register, LX. 
122 /6jU, February 12, 1667/8. 

1-23 St. P. For., Entry Books, Misc., CLXXVI., March 13, 1667/8. 
121 Diary, January 26, 1668/9, April 4, 1669. 
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random. 125 "I am asured you are Clark of the Common Counsell 
as well as Cabinett which I hartlie reioys at ", writes Sir Robert Carr 
to Williamson, who had for a long while been secretary to Arling- 
ton, in whose office the meetings of the foreign committee were 
held. 126 In 1673 Sir William Coventry, attacking the cabal, says: 
"They reformed their Cabinet Counsel; and turned at once out of 
the Committee for Forein Affairs, Price Rupert, the Duke of Or- 
mond, the Lord Keeper, and the late Secretary Trevor." 127 At the 
beginning of 1674 occurred this debate in the Commons : 

Mr. Secry. Coventry : Lord St. John said, " one of the 

CABAL told him, etc."— Would know 
what the meaning of the CABAL is. 

Mr. Garroway : That is so great a mystery, that 

he would know it above all things. 

Mr. Secry. Coventry : We do things, not voluntarily, but 

by Law ; the King's Privy Counsellors ! 
and it is perjury for us to reveal — 
As for the Committee of foreign 
affairs (of which he is the only 
man of this House) wishes (he protests 
to God) that you knew what opinion 
he has ever given of affairs. 128 

When Williamson gives an account of the movements of the 
Dutch ambassador, he speaks of him sometimes as coming to the 
foreign committee, and sometimes as present at the cabinet coun- 
cil. 129 In 1678, in the Commons, a member spoke bitterly of the 
rejection by the king of the militia bill : " Gentlemen put it particu- 
larly upon the Advice of particular men, and not the Privy Council ; 
that they have swayed the King against the Advice of Parliament. 
I know no such Council, nor Law of England. I know none as a 
Council for foreign Affairs. It is not known in Law." And another, 
taking up the discourse some moments after, said : "A Cabinet Coun- 
cil, that takes things out of the hands of the Privy Council, is the 
complaint." 130 In the next year a writer says that Charles promised 

125 " Yesterday was a meeting of the Foreigne Committee in the Trea'ry where 
tis sd. all things undr. consideration relateing to Ireland were determined, upon 
which tis sd. the Ld. Lt. will begin his journey this day sevennight." St. P. 
Dom., Charles II., CCLXXVI., August 16, 1669. " Yesterday at a Cabinet Coun- 
cell the Establishmts. of Ireland both Civill and Military were compleated and 
signed, soe that now the last worke being done, the Ld. Lieutent. will depart 
very suddenly ". Ibid., August 30, 1669. 

126/fcfd., CCXCIV., December 4, 167 1. See Privy Council Register, LXIII., 
January 24, 1671/2. 

127 England* Appeal from the Private Cabal at White-Hall, p. 46. 

128 Grey, Debates, II. 258. 

12» St. P. Miscellaneous, CCXV., January 21, 1677/8, April 8, 1678. 
ISO Grey. Debates, VI. 313. 
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that he would have "no Committee of Foreign affairs, or Cabinet 
Council ". 131 

In 1679, when the committee of foreign affairs was brought to an 
end, the committee of intelligence, which took its place, was com- 
posed of Prince Rupert, the lord chancellor, the lord president, the 
lord chamberlain, Monmouth, Sunderland, Essex, Halifax, Lord 
Roberts, Sir William Temple, and Secretary Conventry. 132 This is 
much like a list of members present at a meeting of the foreign com- 
mittee a year before, 133 the changes being due, probably, to the polit- 
ical necessities which made Charles dissolve the council. Some of 
the members Charles dismissed as soon as he could, 134 but those who 
remained continued to meet in the committee of intelligence, and 
were, it would seem, by contemporaries again called the committee 
of foreign affairs. 

After 1679, I think, the cabinet can no longer be identified with 
any committee of the Privy Council, though it is not impossible that 
the committee of intelligence was sometimes given this name. But 
the political crisis through which Charles had just passed, and the 
disappearance of the old, powerful foreign committee made him less 
willing to trust any part of the council newly created. Even the com- 
mittee of intelligence was at first made up partly of his enemies, and 
though they were soon driven out, the king found it expedient now to 
transact affairs of secrecy and importance in a secret, informal gather- 
ing of his intimate friends ; who, while they were privy councillors, 
and might even be members of the committee, were in their cabinet 
meetings not a committee, whether formal or informal, of the council. 
That this was so, is borne out by the absence of allusions in which 
contemporaries identify the cabinet with any committee, and also by 
the testimony of Roger North, well informed about these years, who 
tells how his brother attended many meetings of the council com- 
mittees but never the foreign committee, and then says explicitly 
that he went to meetings of the cabinet council. 135 And the coming 
of Francis North into the cabinet in 1679 is well known from his 
own writings. 136 This differentiation of the cabinet from the foreign 
committee gives greater significance to the assertion that " the cabinet 
council ... at first was but in the nature of a private conversa- 
tion". 137 

131 Algernon Sidney to Henry Savile. Sidney, Letters (London, 1742), p. 32. 

132 Add. MS. 15643, f. 1. 

138 St. P. For., Entry Books, Misc., CLXXX., May 21, 1678. 
is* See Portland MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, 14, II. 363. 
13s North, Lives of the Norths, I. 321, 328. 

136 Add. MS. 32520, f. 251. 

137 North, Lives of the Nohhs, I. 299. 
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At this time there are numerous allusions to the king meeting 
apart with a small body of advisers. 138 In 1684 the cabinet was 
composed of the lord president, the lord privy seal, Rochester, Or- 
monde, Godolphin, and the two secretaries. 139 In 1687 a cabinet at 
which were present the king, the lord chancellor, the lord president, 
Middleton, Dartmouth, and Godolphin, outlined a scheme for the 
control of local officials in connection with the king's religious 
policy. 140 It was in the cabinet council that Charles decided what 
policy to adopt toward his last Parliament, that James concerted 
measures against the invasion of Monmouth and debated how to re- 
pel the invasion of William of Orange. 

At the end of the period it was not only courtiers and pamphlet- 
eers who spoke of the cabinet, but members of Parliament and the 
people generally. In 1689 a report presented in the House of Lords 
contains an account of a cabinet meeting, the first mention of this 
kind in the parliamentary records except for protests against unlaw- 
ful counsels of the cabinet, as in 1642. 141 It was defined now as a 
" select Number of Lords ". 142 In 1689, also, and three years later, 
the subject of the cabinet was debated at length in the House of 
Commons. 143 Some averred that lawfully there could be no such 
body. " I know not how to take notice of the Cabinet-Council, nor 
what it means ; I know not whether it be a lawful Council ; I know 
not whether it be a crime to be a Cabinet-Counsellor", said one 
speaker. 144 " ' Cabinet-Council ' is not a word to be found in our 
Law-books ", said another. 145 Some refused to recognize it ; 146 but 
one there was who defended it: "All Governments reduce their 
Council to a few: Holland does; and the French King to three." 147 
But the opinion prevailed that a cabinet was unlawful and respon- 
sible for many ills. " The method is this ; things are concerted in 
the Cabinet, and then brought to the Council ; such a thing resolved 

las St. P. Dom., Entry Books, LXIV., January 29, 1683/4, April 5, 1684. 

138 " The posture of the Cabinett ", Add. MS. 32520, f. 253. 

1*0 Beaufort MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, 12, IX. 91. 

141 " This Examinant saith, That, the Day after the Lord Russell died, he 
was commanded to appear at the Cabinet Council ; which he did ; and there the 
King, the Duke of Yorke, the Lord Keeper North, the Duke of Ormond, the Lord 
Hallifax, the Lord Rochester, and Sir Leonile [Leoline] Jenkins, were present." 
Lords Journals, XIV, 378. 

1*2 Ibid. 

1** These debates have been noticed by Michael, Zeitschrift fur Politik, VI. 

559, 5«o. 

i« Grey, Debates, IX. 307. 

mlbid., X. 276. 

i*e " I know no Great Council of the Nation, but here and the Privy-Council, 
without a private Cabal." Ibid., pp. 265. 

117 Ibid., pp. 277. 
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in the Cabinet, and brought and put upon them, for their Assent, 
without showing any of the Reasons. That has not been the method 
of England." 1 ** And yet, it had been for thirty years and more. 

The cabinet council during this period may thus be seen, vaguely 
for the most part, but sometimes with considerable clearness. There 
is as yet no prime minister, no cabinet solidarity, nor necessarily 
unanimity of opinion. The members are not chosen from one party, 
there is no dependence upon party, and not a great deal upon Parli- 
ament. The members are not all summoned or dismissed together. 
There is no succession of ministries. Always the cabinet is made up 
of the intimate advisers of the king, they being also privy councillors. 
The members are entirely the advisers and servants of the king, to 
whom alone they are responsible, and from whom alone they receive 
their membership., During all this time the composition of the 
cabinet depends upon the desire of the king, members being called or 
dismissed as he pleases. 149 It seems to have met with considerable 
regularity, but was frequently summoned for special meeting as the 
king thought well. The attendance was apparently good. There is 
in all this period scarcely an instance when the king was not pres- 
ent. 150 The place of meeting is very frequently in the office of the 
secretary of state, but often it is in the house of some great official, 
or a room in the palace of the king. The business embraces all the 
important aspects of administration and policy. To a considerable 
extent cabinet councillors are occupied with foreign affairs, but they 
deal as occasion requires with any important matter affecting war 
and peace, religion, local government, the maintenance of order, Ire- 
land, the colonies, and the fleet. They did most of the preliminary 
work that was important, and more and more they did the decisive 
work in the governing of England. 

Such was counciliar development in England in the second half 
of the seventeenth century. Executive power was exercised by 
the king and his councillors. Formally his council was the Privy 
Council, and the constitutional writers of the period took cognizance 
of no other. 151 Actually, however, the Privy Council had lost much 

148 Ibid., pp. 279. 

149 See Pepys, Diary, November i6, 1667; St. P. Dom., Charles II., 
CCCXXXVL, part I., June 20, 1673; Ormonde MSS. (new series), Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Reports, IV. 411. 

150 See Manuscripts in Various Collections, Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, II. 
220. I know of no instance in the case of the " cabinet ", and at the meetings 
of the foreign committee the king, according to Clarendon, was always present. 
Lords Journals, XII. 155. But in the case of the committee of foreign affairs, 
see St. P. Dom., Charles II., CCCLXVI., January 16, 1675/6. 

151 This is true also of most of the constitutional writings of the first half of 
the eighteenth century. 
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of its power and substance in the earlier Stuart period, and after the 
Restoration its work was done by committees of itself, while that 
which the whole council did was largely impressive form and routine. 
During the period 1 660-1 688 the formal approbation of the coun- 
cil was deemed necessary for what was to be done, but the early 
consideration, the planning, and the actual deciding, were from the 
beginning done elsewhere by a small group of those officials and 
favorites whom the king trusted most, who sat in the larger body as 
privy councillors, 152 but who apart with the king were really super- 
seding the council. Sitting thus they were the junto, cabinet, or 
cabal. In the years 1 660-1 667 they were a secret, extra-legal coun- 
cil, though they were also considered an informal committee of the 
council. From 1668 to 1679 they were actually a standing committee 
of the Privy Council. 168 After 1679 there was a change in this far, 
that the cabinet while not differing to any extent in composition 
or activity from what it had been before, was now seen to be an in- 
formal gathering of the king's friends rather than a council com- 
mittee. Evidently, then, there is much truth in the conjecture of 
former writers that the cabinet began as a committee or part of the 
Privy Council. If, however, this theory were entirely true, then it 
might be possible to show the development out of the Privy Council 
of a standing committee which gradually absorbed its functions and 
power to an ever greater extent. As a matter of fact, this is entirely 
true only for the years 1668-1679, after which the development is 
not so much toward a stronger committee of foreign affairs, or part 
of the Privy Council, but in the taking over of the power of the 
council by the essence of itself or committee of the whole council. 154 
Meanwhile, however, the cabinet had continued, an informal gather- 
ing of the king's confidential advisers, with ever increasing power. 

I may be reproached that my account is intricate and obscure, 
but constantly I have been confronted with the danger of making too 
clear and sharp that which really is indefinite and complex. There 
was at this time little attempt at political theorizing, and almost no 
effort at constitutional statement, on the part of statesmen and poli- 
ticians. Those who wrought took their instruments of government, 
and, finding them ill-adapted, changed them to meet their needs. 

152 For example, in 1672, the Duke of York, Arlington, Ashley, Buckingham, 
Clifford, Lauderdale, and Ormonde, attended the meetings of the Privy Council 
very regularly. There is no meeting of this year at which some of them were 
not present. 

163 " This day a Cabinet and close Committee of the Council sat ". Lord 
Chancellor Boyle to Ormonde. Ormonde MSS. (new series), Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Reports, IV. ,208. 

184 1 hope to deal with this question at length in another place. 
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They made no general schemes and few definite plans ; they merely 
worked; and they did this haltingly, with many a 'blunder, perhaps 
un foreseeing of results, so that now when the past with its shadow 
half hides them, what came of their work is clearer than it could be 
then. Long before, local organization and Parliament and Privy 
Council had developed in similar way to wondrous perfection; but 
nowhere, I think, can be seen to better advantage than in the growth 
of the cabinet, that constructive spirit, so peculiarly English, which 
reveals itself in the working of constitutions and the art of govern- 
ing well. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 



